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A MUSICAL BABY. 


baby caught sight of a little song, and triumphantly pointing 
to it, she looked up and said, “ Pian,’ oh pian.’ ” a p i] e 
of old magazines were then fetched, and each time baby picked 
out the music. 

My experience of babies has not been large, so that I should 
not be surprised if several people— mothers especially-— 0n 
reading this article should say, “ Well, I don’t think this i s 
such a very wonderful baby ; any child could do as much 
with the advantages she has had.” And this is precisely 
what I want to prove ; that given a musical environment 
and some inherent musical talent, a child’s ear can be trained 
and developed as well as the eye and the sense of touch 
about which we hear so much. Now that the Parents' Review 
School has added lessons in musical taste to its curriculum 
let me plead that the baby of the family shall be admitted 
to the musical half-hour ; while apparently absorbed in toys 
or picture-book, he will be drinking in a love for music which 
will be one of his priceless joys in the years to come. 


JANE AUSTEN AND MONEY. 

By C. F. Yonge. 

Probable there is nothing as a topic in general conversation 
by which persons show their individual character while dis- 
cussing, as money, unless indeed it is in discussing other people. 
Anyhow money, and the value people set on it, and the values 
people see in it, is a great manifestation of their character, 
and so Miss Austen evidently thought. Money affairs, 
marrying for money, ideas about money, come much into all 
her books. 

A novel of three or four years ago * depicted a lady who had 
one eye directed to saints in heaven, and the other fixed on 
eldest sons on earth. Mrs. Bennet did not attain to that 
mental squint. Both her eyes were fixed on eldest sons, or 
better still, on rich and fatherless bachelors, such as Bingley. 
Wealth implied everything — in a son-in-law. “ Good gracious ! 
Lord bless me, Mr. Darcy ! Who would have thought it ! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will have ! 
Such a charming man ! so handsome ! so tall ! Oh, mv 
dear Lizzie ! pray apologize for my having disliked him so 
much before. I hope he will overlook it. Ten thousand a 
year ! Oh Lord ! what will become of me ? I shall go 
distracted.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet’s great dissimilarity is mostly brought 
out by their opposite ways of regarding Elizabeth’s engage- 
ment. Her father tries to dissuade her from a marriage, in 
which as he believes wealth forms the sole attraction ; she 
could not be happy “ or respectable ” with her disposition 
and lively talents unless she truly esteemed her husband. 
We get a glimpse of Mr. Bennet’s own spoilt life in these 
words, and see how his caustic satire had arisen from constant 

contact with an inferior mind. 

Mrs. Bennet held views on the subject of entail, as strong 
and more confused than those of “ the village wife .— 

“ I knaws the law, 1 does, for the lawyer ha towd it me. 

When theer’s naw ’ead to a ’Ouse by the fault o’ that ere maa e ^ 

The gells they counts fur nowt, and the next un he taakes >e aal • 


* Bagot's Casting oj Nets. 
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JANE AUSTEN AND MONEY. 


Mrs. Bennet thought it the hardest thing in the world that 
the Longbourne estate should be entailed away from their 
own children, and was sure had she been her husband she 
would have tried long ago to do something 01 other about it 
for there is no knowing how estates will go when once they 
come to be entailed. 

Another entailed estate was that of Kellynch, in Persuasion. 
When Sir Walter Elliot found himself in unforeseen difficulties' 
the natural result of having lived for years beyond his income' 
he neither could or desired to, sell Kellynch. His eldest 
daughter’s idea of retrenchment was to cut off some unnecessary 
charities and to defer refurnishing the drawing-room. As 
these schemes were not carried out it is impossible to guess 
to what large sums the first item woul have amounted 
Perhaps to as much as the gifts to Mansfield Parish in “ poor 
Mr. Norris’ lifetime,” for as his widow said, “ it is unknown 
how much was consumed in our kitchen by odd comers and 
goers.” Persuasion takes its name from the heroine being 
over-persuaded from a mistaken sense of duty to give up her 
lover an unknown and unmonied naval man. Anne soon 
saw that her yielding to persuasion had been wrong : she had 

as'she Jrt '"in Pnid “ ce in her y° uth > she learnt romance 
eloom-nf 8 , Her experience would have made her 

Z warm , T “ y ° CCaSi ° n f ° r «■ °» ‘he side of 

aea'nst Z ! 2 cheerful confidell « in futurity 

exertion and ZTT "i” 8 CaUti ° n which seems to insult 
uon and distrust Providence Mr fiw i 

a well-drawn picture of thr - i , L t; her COUSln ’ 1S 

ginning life as a bnVfl i JIOU g ll ly worldly man, who be- 

and ch'oZs “ wo^ar bZ te H d : termineS *° 

with whom of course he r ^ ’ llm blrth or education, 

Possessing wealth and therefore^; Unhappily ' In later y ears > 
a happy widower and rl ' dllng ess aboUt it, he becomes 
Elliot asks herTdend M f hlS aimS to fa mily. Anne 

to Walter Elliot’s character™-^^ 1 had °P ened her e y es 
pletely f or money ? ” \r r c . ^ as d his marrying com- 

these thin gs are toi common Wv hesitated a little - “ 0h ’ 
a man or woman’s marrvin * len ° ne llves ln the worId > 
strike one as it ought T g 01 m oney is too common to 
with the young and w* " ^ Xe ' y youn § and associated only 
- g ’ We were a thoughtless, gay set without 
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any strict rules of conduct. I think differently now- time 
an sickness and sorrow have given me other notions • but 

Mr Elliot a mUSt T* 1 SaW n ° thing re P rehensil >le in what 
Mn Elliot was doing. To do the best for himself ’ passed as 

A pleasing contrast to the artificiality of Anne’s uncongenial 
relatives is given in the Benwicks, whose want of fortune 
fixes them at Lyme, and whose rooms are so small that none 
but those who invite from the heart (this is a charming phrase) 
could think capable of accommodating all the friends they 
had warmly invited. Their home and household is delight- 
fully described. Except the Wickhams, the Benwicks are 
almost the only couple who either are not, or going to be, well 
off, in all Miss Austen’s books. The Edward Ferrars’ income 
is left in doubt, but probably they had more than the com- 
petence of which Elinor had once spoken. 

Many people misquote “ Charity begins at home,” and John 
Dashwood, in Sense and Sensibility, was one of the many. 
He came to consider that it began and ended with the 
immediate family, avoiding collaterals and all such outsiders. 
The conversation between him and his wife on how far he is 
to assist his step-mother and sisters is a clear setting forth 
of the adage “ Second thoughts are best — for one’s own pocket.” 
John Dashwood, who at first proposes to give £1000 to each of 
his three step-sisters, is persuaded into thinking any pecuniary 
help is quite unnecessary, and even to grudge them possessing 
their own breakfast china. As his wife points out— “ Do but 
consider, my dear Mr. Dashwood, how excessively comfortable 
your mother-in-law and her daughters may live on the interest 
of seven thousand pounds, beside the thousand pounds be- 
longing to each of the girls which brings them in fifty pounds 
a year apiece, and of course they will pay their mother for 
their board out of it ! Altogether they will have five hundred 
a year amongst them, and what on earth can four women 
want for more than that ? They will live so cheap ! Their 
house-keeping will be nothing at all. They will have no 
carriage, no horses, and hardly any servants ; they will keep 
no company, and can have no expenses of any kind ! Only 
conceive how comfortable they will be ! hive hundred a year ! 

I am sure I cannot imagine how they will spend half of it ; and 
as to your giving them more, it is quite absurd to think of it. 
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AUSTEN AND MONEY. 


They will be much more able to give you something.” John 
Dashwood with his pretence of poverty, and his graduated 
politeness to others according to their means, and his inability 
therefore to see any fault in his wealthy mother-in-law, is 
perhaps the most disagreeable of all Miss Austen’s men. 
Even his brother-in-law, Robert, is preferable, as though he 
is an idiot, he was born so and was a worthy son of his mother. 
Through careful tuition from his wife, all generosity had 
become an unknown quality to John Dashwood, and his 
astonishment at Colonel Brandon’s consideration for Edward, 
brings out a curious contrast of the value of a living in those 
days compared to the present when a sale seldom makes as 
much as double one year’s income. 

“ What was the value of Colonel Brandon’s living ? ” 
enquired John Dashwood, after exclamations of surprise. 

“ About two hundred a year.” 

“ Very well — and for the next presentation to a living of 
that value — supposing the late incumbent to have been old and 
sickly and likely to vacate it soon, he might have got, I dare- 
say, fourteen hundred pounds Now, indeed, it would 

be too late to sell it, but a man of Colonel Brandon’s common 
sense ! I wonder he should be so improvident in a point of 
such common, such natural concern ! ” 

Even if John Dashwood could by any possibility have had 
that competence which some imaginative American defined 
as “ a million a minute and all your expenses paid,” he would 
have discovered reasons why he should spend it all on himself 
and his belongings— a very limited company. We may with 
confidence feel sure that his selfishness must have met with 
its natural punishment, when in later years he saw his son 
Harry, who would have by inheritance and education a double 

share of avarice, wishing for, and calculating on, his parents’ 
decease. 


The word competence reminds us of other Dashwoods 

What has wealth or grandeur to do with happiness ? ” cried 
Marianne. 

•• Grandeur has but little,” said Elinor, “but wealth has 
much to do with it. 

“ Elinor, for shame ! ” said Marianne. “ Beyond a com- 
petence it can afford no real satisfaction as far as mere self 
^concerned. 
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Perhaps, said Elinor, smiling, “ we may come to the 
same point. Your competence and my wealth are very much 
alike 1 daresay. Come, what is your competence ? ” 

About £1800 or £2000 a year ; not more than that.” 

< mor laughed. “ Two thousand a vear ! One is m v 
wealth. I guessed how it would end.” * 

The whole interest of the lives of Miss Austen’s womenkind 
apparently lay in love affairs, of the young as actors, of the 
old as lookers-on, or prompters. Money naturally plays an 
important part as a help or a hindrance in the climax of 
marriage. Want of money comes in as a factor in compelling 
two heroines to live in uncongenial surroundings— Jane Fairfax 
and Fanny Price. Who does not pity Jane with her deaf old 
grandmother, and her perpetually talking aunt, in a small 
house with thin walls, and who does not feel for her when she is 
barely able to secure a solitary walk ! “ ‘ Oh, Miss Woodhouse', 
the comfort of being sometimes alone,’ seemed to burst from 
an overcharged heart, and to describe somewhat of the con- 
tinual endurance to be practised by her, even towards some 
of those who loved her best.” 

Poor Fanny had also much to endure, when as a little waif 
and stray, owing to the poverty of her parents, she was suddenly 
transplanted among a set of unknown cousins all older than 
herself. Her own poor home at Portsmouth was owing to 
her father’s carelessness and her mother’s indolence. Mrs. 
Price had married a man without education, fortunes, or 
connections, and so had disobliged her family. Few could 
have drawn like Miss Austen the family likeness and the fateful 
difference between the two easy and indolent-natured sisters, 
so much resemblance in character, such an entire contrast in 
circumstances ! Mrs. Norris, the third sister, with her hints, 
and plans, and petty economies, and constant fears of being 
imposed upon, is left according to her own description, “ a 
poor desolate widow, with barely enough to support her in the 
rank of a gentlewoman.” She has £600 a year, and a small 
house, the smallest habitation which could rank as genteel, 
being only just large enough to receive her and her servants, 
and allow a spare room for a friend of which she made a very 
particular point. The spare rooms at the Parsonage had never 
been wanted, but the absolute necessity of a spare room for a 
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friend was 


j ANE AUSTEN AND MONEY. 


.when the question was mooted of her niece living 
v Her irritation with the doings at 


•ith her) never forgotten. 


Wlin liei; 

the Parsonage is very amusing ; 


everyone in real life probably 


ins seen instances of a rector's widow Irving on in the old 
parish, and criticising her husband s successor ! Mrs. Norris 
fs especially angry with Mrs. Grant lor giving her cook as high 
wages as the one at Mansfield Park received. A hue lady in 
a country parsonage was quite out of place. I |K l'" re " here 
she would she could not find out that Mrs. Grant had ever had 
more than five thousand pounds.” Poor Mrs. Norris! her 
Nemesis comes when her favourite niece, who had married the 
splendid place at Sotherton and a good house in Wimpole 
Street, with the hero of forty-two speeches thrown in, returns 
in disgrace to her to lead an increasingly unhappy, life-long, 
tete-a-tete. 

We are sometimes reminded of Steerforth * and Henry 
Crawford when reading of one or the other ; popular, socially 
charming, able to admire character in others, they were both 
without a single moral safeguard , and each had plenty of 
money for any form of self-indulgence he chose. 

dSorthanger Abbey turns a good deal on the question of 
pounds, shillings and pence. There is an especially happy 
description of a very usual type of young man in J ohn Thorpe, 
who, as his intimacy with any acquaintance grew, so, in his 
descriptions, regularly grew their fortunes. Most people have 
acquaintances whose descriptions they instinctively discount 
when the conversation turns on the fortunes, or marriages, or 
households of their friends, or relatives. When questioned 
by General Tilney as to the Morland family, Mr. Thorpe, who 
was beginning to think of marrying Catherine Morland as a 
sort of family arrangement attendant on the wedding of his 
sistu to her brother, naturally therefore exaggerated her 
claims to wealth ; this was easily done, as by merely adding 
twice as much for the grandeur of the moment, by doubling 
what he chose to think the amount of Mr. Morland’s prefer- 
ment, trebling his private fortune, bestowing a rich aunt, and 
sinking half the children, he was able to represent the whole 
family to the General in a most respectable light. General 
l ney, who was as great a fortune-hunter as any match- 
m a mg mother, accordingly invites the supposed heiress to 

* David Copperfield. 
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> uc nas met John Thorpe again, and heard an 

Mori „ y ds°T ,te ' ‘I' 0 '*’’ CqUally e * a S«-‘ed, account he 
Morlands, now no longer his dear friends 

^?reretlk„ y aUUd H d *° Jane Fairfax ’ s Poverty, and in 
a §°°d conversation on money or the want 
•Of it of which we give some sentences. 

Harris W ' U ^ “ ° M and th&t i§ 50 dread ^>” said 

“ Never mind, Harriet, I shall not be a poor old maid, and 
i is poverty only which makes celibacy contemptible to a 
generous public ! A single woman with a very narrow income 
must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old maid ! the proper sport 
•of boys and girls ; but a single woman of good fortune is 
always respectable, and may be as sensible and pleasant as 
anyone else ! And the distinction is not quite so much against 
the candour and common sense of the world as appears at first, 
for a very narrow income has a tendency to contract the mind 
and sour the temper.” 

Miss Austen strikes for her rather a new note, in Emma , 
in describing some nouveaux-riches, the Coles, who were of 
low origin, in trade and only moderately genteel. The pros 
and cons respecting a dinner invitation from them to one of 
the “ regular and best ” families in the place is very amusing. 
The conceited vicar also marries into a nouveaux-riches family, 
but as only Mrs. Elton appears on the scene, and her relations 
with their barouche-landau, their extensive grounds, and their 
spacious apartments remain at Maple Grove, we only hear 
indirectly about them. 

There are no violent contrasts in Miss Austen’s novels. We 
have neither millionaires nor beggars. The influences of 
wealth and of comparative poverty are shown as they bring 
•out the lights and shadows of the characters she portrays. 
The worldly and scheming and discontented are in cbntrast 
with the unselfish and high-principled and charming. There ife 
plenty of poetical justice — Willoughby, Mrs. Norris, Charlotte 
Collins (what could be worse than to be always with Mr. 
Collins!), Mr. Elliot, all get their deserts, while the heroes 
and heroines in a good old-fashioned way are all left involved 
in a halo of marriage, and money.' ; 
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